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For Friends’ Review, 
CONDUCT OF THE FPRIENDS DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 





¥. 


So much for the celebrated Spanktown 
Paper and the story of the banishment of 
the Qnakers! This interesting incident 
in the history of the Society is described 
with considerable detail in Zhomas Gil. 
pin's “Exiles in Virginia,’’ and all the 
writer has attempted to do has been to 
condense the account therein contained to 
abrief compass. The limited time and 
space at his disposal have prevented a 
more extended treatment, and the author 
is therefore obliged to content himself 
with referring those who desire to pursue 
the investigation more at length, to the 
Archives and Records of Pennsylvania and 
to the authority above cited. But the 
narration of this episode by no means ex- 
hausts the catalogue of the sufferings en- 
dured by the Friends during this storm- 
tossed period ; and, before this series of 
articles concludes, we must notice some of 
these special hardships, as well as mention 
the more important accusations made 
against the Quakers as a denomination. 

Very early in the conflict, the charge 
of being loyal to Great Britain and dis- 
loyal to the American Government was 
prefetred against the Society. The lan- 
guage of Thomas Jefferson, although in- 
tended for a later period, is none the less 
applicable in this connection, as it simply 
expresses in a concise manner a rumor 
which yas accorded almost universal cre- 
dence.’ “The theory of American Qua- 
kerism,’? he writes, “is a very obvious 
one. The mother Society is in England. 
+++. The Quakers of these States are 

_ Colonies or filiations from the mother So- 
ciety... .. A Quaker is essentially an 
Englishman, in whatever part of the earth 
he is born or lives The Quakers 

have taken side against their own 
ment, not on their profession of 
Peace; for they saw that peace was our 
ay see = et devotion to the 
mother Society.”’* He fur- 

ther charges the Friends with being Pro- 
t Jesuits implicitly devoted to the 
their superiors, who resided in 

land: in short, with deliberately and 

ae neglecting every duty they owed. 
Oppressed country, where its per- 
formance » 1M any way, with the 


: are found in his Works, Vol. V, p. 493, 
iia, 8 More especially with reference to the Wat 


execution of the approved policy of their 
order.* 

From this premise—simply a restate- 
ment of the doctrine ‘‘ where the treasure 
is, there will the heart be also,’’—it was 
but a short and easy step to argue to the 
conclusion that the Quakers were directly 
opposed to the success of Independence ; 
and, furthermore, that every calamity 
which overtook the infant nation would 
furnish them an occasion for considerable 
rejoicing. The Society was, therefore, fre. 
quently represented, not only as declining 
to assist the Colonists in their efforts to 
accomplish a separation, but as actually 
sympathizing with, often indeed directly 
encouraging and abetting, the British 
army. While America was a prey to all 
the misery and horror that are character- 
istic of a contest conducted with the most 
barbarous license and savage cruelty, it 
was Claimed by the anti-peace party, that 
the voices of many members of the Society 
were heard in thanksgiving to celebrate 
every additional disaster that befell the 
arms of the infant republic; and, that 
every success of the enemy, which appeared 
to menace the existence of the newly born 
State, was received by the Quakers with 
exclamations of ecstatic delight. Untrue 
and monstrous as such allegations really 
were, the Friends soon perceived that, in 
this instance, contrary to the maxims of all 
civilized systems of jurisprudence, they 
would be accounted guilty until they could 
establish. their innocence in the most con- 
clusive and unmistakable manner, Until 
their defence was clearly made out, this 
indictment of being ‘‘ inimically disposed 
towards the American cause’’ hung over 
them constantly ; and, during the struggle, 
we read that two Quakers were executed 
for assisting—so runs the account—some 
English prisoners to effect their escape. 

But mere slanders, serious and venom- 
ous as these’ may be, were not the only 
weapons employed against the Society. 
On more than one occasion, the peculiar 
Quaker costume was assumed by persons, 
who possessed absolutely no right to wear 
it, simply to cast reproach upon the 
Friends, or to cloak nefarious deeds, 
whicch when committed, reflected very 
little credit on the actors, and even less 
on the denomination to which it was be- 
lieved their perpetrators belonged. An 
instance of this sort of procedure is nar- 
rated by Garden, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
the Revolution.” Says this author, ‘It 





* Works, VII,67. Thisaccusation, however, originated 
many years anterior to the employment of this language 
—indeed, even the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion itself, As early as 1654, the Friends were accused of 
being a Franciscan brder, secretly founded by the Court 
of Rome. in discussing this point, Sewst, in his History 
of the Quakers, Vol. I, p. 161, observes “*it was thought 


expedient to brand the kers with odious names, that 


so under the cloke thereof they might be persecuted as 
disturbers of the public peace.” 





was on the second day’s march that the 
Legion was approached by a company of 
about two hundred men, riding on pacing 
ponies, in the costume of Quakers, broad 
brimmed and short shirted, and headed 
by a marauder in full military dress, on 
their way to congratulate his Lordship on 
the brilliancy and importance of his vic- 
tory. The same mistake was again made 
that led to the defeat of Pyle. Lee and 
his Dragoons were mistaken for Tarleton 
and his Legion ; and these Sons of Peace 
supposing that they might speak with im- 
punity, were as free of invective against 
the supporters of American principles, as 
if they had been blasphemers from their 
cradles. Their leader was pre-eminently 
distinguished by his abuse and insolence, 
which he ultimately carried to such ex- 
tremity, and so highly exasperated the 
surrounding Dragoons with whom he con- 
versed, that, yielding to the dominion of 
passion, one of them drew forth a pistol, 
and fatally discharging it, laid him dead at 
his feet.’’ * 

It requires but little penetration of hu- 
man character to know that such misrep- 
resentation and fraud would have an 
almost irresistible tendency to prejudice 
the community against the peaceable 
Friends. The suspicion created by such 
treacherous means soon developed into 
rancorous hostility; and as the war ad- 
vanced, the political enmity thus engen- 
dered rapidly ripened into personal bitter- 
ness; too frequently, into intense hatred 
between neighbors. In such a strained 
and unhappy state of affairs, one is not 
surprised that deeds of violence often oc- 
curred; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Quakers were entirely irresponsi- 
ble for this sowing, they were neverthe- 
less compelled to reap a bountiful harvest 
of persecution. So abundant, indeed, 
was their reaping, that few individuals 
who have examined this portion of Penn- 
sylvania history, will consider the language 
of Professor Bowles extravagant, when he 
declares that the Quakers were among the 
worst sufferers of the Revolution. Owing 
to their religious convictions, he says, 
‘* they refused to accept the paper money 
issued by Congress,’’ and as a consequence 
of this fidelity to their articles of faith 
‘*they were fined, imprisoned and ban- 
ished; their stores robbed; and their 
property confiscated.” All things con- 
sidered, the professor is of the opinion 
that they probably ‘‘suffered more se- 
verely than any other class of people.” f 





*Anecdotes of the Revolution, 361-2. 





t Fin, Hist. of U. S,, Vol. I, p. 124. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CONSUMING FIRB. 

** Behold how great a matter a little fire 
‘kindleth.”” The Apostle James in delinea- 
tion of the properties which belong to 
‘both destructible and indestructible ele- 
ements, compares an evil tongue to fire— 
*** which setteth on fire the course of na- 
“tare.” On another page of the same Book 
-of Truth, it is found that fire is used as a 
simile, descriptive of God’s love operat- 
ing in man to consume the dross, tin and 

reprobate silver, ‘‘Our God is a con- 
suming fire,” was language used by one 
of the Apostles in describing the charac- 
ter of Jehovah. Were it not that man 
owas made for a noble purpose, possessing 
“parts both material and immaterial, it 
would be idle to talk of fire being applied 
‘to the course of nature, and by its de- 
stroying tendencies, consuming whatever 
is of a nature consumable. In the mys- 
terious workings of Divine Providence, 
the Christian believer finds occasion to 
acknowledge, ‘* How unsearchable are 
His judgments and His ways past finding 
<out.’” He, the God of both nature and 
grace, made man capable of drawing 
near to Him in order to be benefited by a 
touch of His Love. 

- Had not the God of all grace and of 
mature, made man capable of drawing 
near to Him in order to be benefited by 
the fouch—the crime which produces guilt 
would not exist. But like as in material 
substance, when a flame is kindled the 
‘match must first touch the kindling, which, 
when once ignited, burns as long as con- 
sumable matter is found within reach of 
the flame. 


It is a Bible truth, that the ‘Spirit in 
man is the candle of the Lord ’’—also 
that ‘ the candle of the wicked shall be put 


out.’’ 
‘fire of Divine Love is extinguished, sin 
‘causes the Light to become obscured, and 
‘thus the Lord’s saying is verified, ‘If 
the Light in thee be darkness, how great 
as that darkness.”” What plain teaching 
-—when darkness takes the place of Light 
“it is proved that a total eclipse has taken 
gplace. ‘‘ While the Lamp of God holds 
«at to burn, the vilest sinner may return.”’ 
Seeing, that in a certain sense Fire and 
‘Light mean the same—do we not under- 
stand that both the Church of Christ and 
vithe individual heart of man are to be 
-leansed by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, in agreement with ancient Proph- 
@cy: ‘* The House of Jacob shall be a 
- «fire, and the House of Joseph a flame, 
cand the House of Esau for stubble, and 
wthey shall kindle in them, and devour 
cthem ; and there shall not be any remain- 
‘ing of the House of Esau, for the Lord 
. ‘hath spoken it.’’ The figures used in the 
sacred volume are very numerous, de- 
ascribing the operation of, fire in the work 
-of heart cleansing. In the General Epistle 
@f Jude it is recommended to the Church 
to work with fear—*‘ pulling some out of 
the fire ; hating even the garment spotted 
by the flesh.” P. 
‘Providence, First month r3th, 180, 


How often it is that when the 


From the British Friend. 
THE ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1890. 


Once more this instructive little volume 
has come before us. The memorials this 
year are of Stafford Allen, Maria Allen, 
oa Armfield, Anna M. Baker, John 

right, John Cadbury, Katherine Capper, 
Elizabeth Day, Sarah Dixon, Mary Ellis, 
Joseph F. B. Firth, Jonathan Goodbody, 
Thomas Handley, George Hobson, John 
Horsman, Samuel P. Leather, Lydia Ma- 
jolier, Anna Priscilla Mounsey, Arthur J. 
Naish, Catherine Panter, George Phillips, 
Thomas Puplett, Eliza Reckitt, Arthur 
Shemeld, Deborah C. Thomas, of Bal- 


timore, Jane Wigham, and John H.” 


Wright. 

Of these little memoirs we believe it 
may be said, in the words of our late 
friend Thomas Puplett, in an article in 
The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, setting 
forth the benefits of Christian biography : 
‘« They are not designed to ignore human 
weakness, but to exhibit the triumphs of 
faith; not to present an ideal of perfec- 
tion, but to testify to the reality of perfect 
pardon through Christ; not indeed to 
discourage any trembling survivor, but to 
incite in him desires for growth in all the 
inward work that follows the true recep- 
tion of Christ.’’ 

Many will like to read the sketches of 
such, well-known men as John Bright, 
Jonathan Goodbody, and Stafford Allen. 
Of the latter we are told that he always 
carried about with him in his pocket 
book, a few lines written by his mother, 
entitled :— 


A MorTHER’s PRAYER FOR HER OWN. 
“Gracious Father, make them Thine; 

Every specious good refine ; 

Exercise Thy just control, 

Through the region of the soul. 

Bow the spirit, bend the will 

Thy whole purpose to fulfill ; 

And give with certainty to see, 

They live not till they live to Thee,” etc. 


But to turn to less familiar names; of 
one called home, at'the age of 39, we read 
that during her school-days she took a 
very definite step on the high-way to the 
Kingdom. She once alluded to this event 
when giving a Bible lesson on the words, 
“On His head were many crowns.” She 
said that, one day at school, while play- 
ing a game of croquet, the truth was 
opened up to her mind, that ‘‘ The Lord 
is willing to be King, and to rule over 
everything in our lives, if we will do our 
part in crowning Him.’’ Going away to 
her own room when the game was over, 
she asked the Lord to be henceforth the 
King of her life. The blessed results of 
this surrender were manifested in her 
future career. 

Another memorial tells us of how a 
special act of self-surrender was the turn- 
ing point fn the life of one who felt her- 
self called to pray vocally in her class, 


and for some time hesitated to obey; but | 


when the surrender was made it seemed to 
change her life, and was followed by 
greater power in her work. 


Another sketch is of a quiet, lowly 
prayerful life, that has left its impress on 
many a woman’s heart at Bethnal Greep 
and elsewhere; of her we are told that 
when, from impaired sight, she was yp. 
able to read much, she spent more time ip 
prayer and meditation, whilst her Chris. 
tian character much matured, and she 
seemed to live closer to her Saviour. 

One aged minister we find saying, not 
long before his death, ‘‘ Thou mayest tell 
my friends when [ am gone, that I die ip 
the faith in which I have lived, and that 
the principles of the Society of Friends 
are, I believe, those of Christianity in its 
purity, in its simplicity, and in its ful. 
ness.”’ 

Of Rachel Metcalfe’s labors of love in 
India many will like to read ; and not only 
old Ackworth scholars will enjoy the sketch 
of Thomas Puplett, to whom the sight of 
schoolboys at play had a charm. We 
read that his own conduct as a schoolboy 
was regulated by high-toned and lofty 
principle, and that when he afterwards 
became a teacher, his influence over one 
generation after another of Ackworth 
schoolboys, was one of no common char. 
acter, and caused his name to.be treasured 
in many a household. 


Of one business man, drowned off the 
coast of Elsinore, it is recorded that his 
words of exhortation in our Meetings for 
Worship, at an age when it is often a trial 
to young men thus to confess their Lord, 
as well as his practical thoughtful remarks 
in Meetings for Discipline, showed that 
he had the best interests of the Society at 
heart. 

Of the subject of another interesting 
sketch, it is said that neither his love of 
nature, nor the culture of his mind, nor 
his stainless moral character, could satisly 
the yearnings of his soul. The Spirit of 
God proclaimed in his spirit, ‘‘ Ye must 
be born again.’’ sts 

In the appendix is a sketch of L 
Majolier, of Congenies, a descendant of 
that branch of the Camisards who held 
more spiritual views of Divine truth that 
the larger body of Christians of that name. 
The testimonies of this persecuted section 
of the Camisards against war, against 4 
paid ministry, and to the value of simple, 
spiritual worship without rites or 
ordinances, corresponded closely 
those of the Society of Friends in 
long anterior to their knowledge 
existence of such a community of 
tians. 

The closing memorial is of Deborah C. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, in reference . 
whose powerful ministry, it is said, o* 
its impressiveness was increased by 
strong sense she had that what — 
saying was not of herself, but was@ * 
sage from the Lord to some in the 
gregation before her. ae 

Last year the demand for 7h . 
Monitor was greater than the "his 
larger number have been 6d. 
year, and may be obtained at 15. 66 e 
copy, post paid, from the Editor, 1 
Robinson, West Bank, ’ . 
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Tue ‘* Op CaTHOLIC’’ movement has 
of late obtained little attention. It has 
not, however, been inactive. In Holland 
and Germany the Roman Catholics who 
were hostile to the Vatican decrees, and 

jally that of Papal Infallibility, have 
been meeting in distinct congregations, 
under pastors of their own, and among 
them are men of eminence in social and 
and professional life. They have been 
completing their organization, and we 
jearn from ‘a report, just issued, that an 
Episcopal Conference has been held this 
autumn at Utrecht. There are now five 
bishops who are guiding the movement, 
and they closed their sitting with fervent 
thanksgiving, exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the 
day that the Lord hath made.’’ We can- 
not estimate the influence of such a pro- 
testing body by a numerical standard. 

Their witness must tell in their different 
localities, and must necessarily base itself 
increasingly on the Scriptures of truth.— 

The Christian. 


Tae Strupent MissionARY MOVEMENT 
has now been organized on a permanent 
working basis, with an executive commit- 
tee to plan for the development of the 
work, and an advisory committee of 
seven, one from each of the five leading 
evangelical denominations, and one each 
from the Young Men’s and Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations. There are 
also corresponding, editorial, and travel- 
ing secretaries. As Mr. R. P. Wilder has 
retired from the office of traveling secre- 
tary, to complete his studies before going 
to India, Mr. R. Ey Speer, of the class of 
1889 of Princeton College, is appointed 
tosucceed him. .... The motto of the 
movement is, Zhe evangelization of the 
world in this generation, and it is esti- 
mated that twenty thousand missionariés 
are needed to carry it into effect... .. 
Nearly four thousand, it is said, have al- 
teady volunteered in less than two hun- 
dted colleges.— Baptist Magazine. 


PALESTINE.—A pleasant word comes to 
Bishop Vincent from Jerusalem. His cor- 
tespondent says: ‘‘In my last I an- 
nounced the discovery of rock-hewn dwell- 
ings on Zion, and more tombs (including 
one with stone door) at St. Stephen’s. At 

latter place fragmentary inscriptions 
have been found, one (which is not shown) 
Ma very complete state. There are 
strange rumors afloat about this latter. Jt 
8 Said that the Romanists are anxious to 
up the discovery, as it would damage 

the credit of the Church of the Sepulchre. 
Aperson who professes to have seen and 
tead it informs me that its contents are 
somewhat to the following effect: ‘I, 
_ Eusebius, have desired to be buried in this 
Spot, which I believe to be close to the 
Place where the body of my Lord lay.’ 
€m is very dul’ at present (Oct. 1). 

. 18 nothing going on but building 
Sverywhere. It seems as if the old city 


Wete again to rise from her ashes, as 
y says she will. 


A very remark- 





able feature is the steady influx of Jews. 
They are buying up all the land to found 
settlements. The harvest and vintage 
have been good this year and everything 
is cheap. The French engineers who 
came to survey the route for the proposed 
railway have finished their plans and left. 
How long it will be before the actual work 
begins is a question which none can an- 
swer. 
government will approve the plans,’’— 


not foreigners but Japanese must be at the 
head of the work. 
apparently the most successful and aggres- 
sive in which the foreign missionary re- 
joices to bea helper. 
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It is as yet uncertain whether the 


Northern Advocate. 
Japan.—In both education and religion, 


Those missions are 


If the difference 
between the methods of work pursued by 
Catholics and Protestants were to be ex- 
pressed 1n a sentence, it would probably be 
something like this: The Catholics keep 
everything in their own hands, the Prot- 
estants pass everything over to the Japan- 
ese. The Catholics are principals, the 
Protestants are assistants. This probably 
accounts for the fact that there are one 
hundred and fifty Japanese pastors for 30,- 
ooo Protestants, while the number of Japan- 
ese priests for 50,000 Catholics may safe- 
ly be put at less than one-fifth of that 
number. This probably also accounts for 
the fact that Catholic Christianity gathers 
its converts largely from the lower classes, 
and has few or no prominent men who 
occupy positions as editors, professors, 
officials and statesmen, while Protestant- 
ism has scores of such men whose writings 
and addresses are doing much in favor of 
an enlightened Christian public opinion. 
No one would question the devotion, sin- 
cerity and self-denial of the French priests, 
but it would be safe to affirm that in the 
Catholic movement the hand of the for- 
eigner is too heavy to meet with a large 
following from the thoughtful classes. The 
repressive influence of the Catholic lead- 
ers is well contrasted with the liberty 
found in both Protestant and Greek bodies, 
in that some of the Protestant Christians 
in Tokio recently issued a friendly call tor 
an informal conference of native Christian 
workers without reference to the branch 
of the church to which they might belong. 
Protestants and Greeks were well repre- 
sented at this friendly meeting, but not a 
Catholic was present.—/. H. De Forest, 
in Independent. 


Louisa A. PIERSON, a member of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, has for ten 
years been laboring continuously in Japan, 
and is said to stand higher for efficiency 
than any other laborer, whether man or 
woman. She isa representative of the Wo- 
men’s Union Mission at Yokohama, and 
conducts an English and Japanese school 
for young ladies, giving instruction im both 
languages, from the beginning to comple- 
tion in English,-nding with psychology and 
Butler’s analogy, algebra and geometry. 
She lectures on the Old and New Testament 
history and gives analyses of Romans aod 
Pauline epistles; carries on house visita- 


tion and women’s and other meetings 


stream? It 1s the way of life. 
posing waters will not wash nor cleanse: 
thee, and thou shalt ascend to the etesnali 
river-head, and be near and like thy God 
O Thou, who art Lord of the straight and 
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daily ; in vacation goes on evangelistic 
tours with a company of her trained work- 
ers in her Bible-School for Women ; holds: 
meetings in churches and theatres for beth» 
sexes; is withal most womanly, a fluent: 
speaker in Japanese, and most powerful in» 
prayer ; a poetess by nature, and a most 
richly endowed spirit by grace. 
received the Holy Ghost and seeks to ob-- 
tain larger gifts, believes in healing byr 
prayer and the speedy coming of the Lord. 


She has: 


—Miss. Review: 
WE PREACH no war gospel to the Ha~ 


waiians ; no war of nations, of races or of 
sects. 
pel of peace’’ and truth. We have en- 
joyed profound peace in this once savage 
and blood-soaked land for fifty years. Pro- 
fessed Christian ships and Christian fight 
ers have often come here to draw our fire, 
and they have drawn it to their discomfi- 
ture and shame. 


And God has honored the ‘ gos- 


When they threatened, 


we prayed. When they drew their flash- 
ing sabres, we unsheathed ‘‘ the sword of 
the Spirit.’’ — Titus Coan. 


‘* CoE, my heart, canst thoa go against 
The op- 


narrow way, aid me to force a passage ta 
glory and immortality.” —Spurgeen. 


oe 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Bedford 
Institute, First-day School and Home Mis- 
sion Association of London was held at 
Devonshire House, Twelfth mo. 34. Tea 
was provided in the old meeting-house, 
from six to seven o’clock, when the meet- 
ing was opened in the Women’s Meeting- 
house, by the Chairman, Jonathan Back-- 
house Hodgkin, of Darlington, readiag: a 
portion of Scripture. The meeting: wass 
addressed by Clara Herbert, recently re~ 
turned from Madagascar, on ‘* Home Mis-- 
sion Work as a Preparation for For- 
eign Service ;” Alfred T. Alexander om 
‘‘ Among the Destitute,’’ dwelling almost: 
entirely on the various classes who ire- 
quent the Firstday morning Breakfast 
Meeting at che Bedford Institute ; Howard 
Nicholson on ‘‘ Domiciliary Visitation;’” 
John Hilton on ‘‘ The Dock Laborers” 
Strike and its Lessons; J. Allen Baker 
on ‘*Our Work and its Need.’’ These 
remarks, coming from speakers who them- 
selves are engaged in various branches of 
the Association, on various aspects of the- 
work, were very interesting, and made the 
occasion instructive as well as entertammg- 
The meeting concluded about 9.20 P. M.— 

British Friend. 


Oak Va.tuty, Kansas.—This meeting: 
is only about eighteen months old, and is 
now a large congregation. It originated 
through the faithful work of one-young 
Friend of the name of ‘Eva Parker. She 
was an earnest evangelist. Oak Valley 
was a very dark place, with notorious inf 
dels, and the young people growing up tm 
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prodigality. She felt it laid on her heart 
to preach Christ and His salvation to the 
people there, and as they would not come 
to any place of worship, she got them to 
listen out of doors. Several of the rough- 
est men were converted, and then they 
wanted to form a Friends’ church. So 
they set to work to build themselves a 
meeting-house. They did a considerable 
part of the work themselves, and Eva 
Parker herself worked at it, stirring the 
mortar, &c. She thus stimulated the en- 
thusiasm of the others, and very soon a 
beautiful large meeting-house was erected. 
People who were living in the very poorest 
houses contributed as much as $150 of 
their own hard earnings besides their 
labor. One poor widow gave fifty dollars, 
though she had to drive the plough herself 
to earn it. Many of them could not go 
to Yearly Meeting because they had spent 
all their means on the church. When the 
work was complete, Eva Parker felt it her 
duty to go and preach the Gospel in 
Oregon. There she was again successful 
in winning souls, but worked so hard that 
she was completely overdone and died. 
The best memorial to such a life is a live 
meeting of new converts like this at Oak 
Valley. One after another of them stood 
up at the close of the meeting, and gave 
bright testimonies to salvatioun.—H. S. 
Newman, in London Friend. 


At Kansas YEARLY MEETING a year 
ago the need was felt of the help of chil- 
«dren in the Master’s missionary work. So 
«a Juvenile Department was added to our 
"Women’s organization, and to-day I bring 
“you tidings of what the ‘* Little Helpers ”’ 
sare doing, and I think that trom this time 
forward we will not ‘‘ despise the day of 

»small things.’’ One year ago there were 
«only two bands, at present there are nine. 
“The Girst organized since last Yearly Meet- 
‘ing was at Tonganoxie, and under the 
faithful leadership of Nora White, it has 
‘been successfully carried on. They start- 
ed with a membership of eight, but Mave 
mow seven boys and sixteen girls, who 
have earned their money by knitting lace, 
hemming handkerchiefs, selling eggs, pick- 
ing berries, and gathering in chips; and 
the interest is steadily increasing. I shall 
mot soon forget my feelings when reading 
one of the letters from their leader, in 
which she told me of the president; a little 
girl, walking three miles through the mud 
‘to beat their regular meeting. Do we find 
cthis enthusiasm in the Women’s Auxiliar- 
vies? The Little Helpers have begun early 
vin difé to make sacrifices for Jesus, who 
thas sacrificed so much for them. We smile 
«when we hear among the things given up, 
are sibbons, chewing gum, candy, &c. 
But tears of joy will start from our eyes, 
when in a few short years we learn that 
some of these same children, who have 
Mearned so early in life to give up little 
things for Jesus, will give ‘grand noble 
(lives to His service in foreign fields, 

‘it was a beautiful sight at our quarterly 
«gathering of Cottonwood Quarterly Meet- 
dng, to see the eager, bright-eyed children 
at Toledo, that assembled at the mission- 


ary meeting, and made the programme in- 
teresting with songs and recitations. How 
eagerly they listened to the reports given, 
and waited for their work to be spoken of ! 
The treasurer, a little girl, brought her 
money in a muslin sack, saying, ‘‘ This is 
all our own earnings for Jesus.’’ They 
keep an account of how the money is 
earned, and read it at their barrel open- 
ings. They have fifteen members. At 
Cottonwood there are only six members, 
but they are working away faithfully and 
love the work. ' 

At Haviland they have only been organ- 
ized two months, but their leader writes: 
‘ They are not only learning to do busi- 
ness in 2 business-like manner, but they 
are learning to love the Master’s work.”’ 

At Homestead, too, the work has start- 
ed out nicely, and the children have made 
large collections, besides becoming inter- 
ested in saving souls. . 

At Lawrence the band numbers twenty- 
five with never-tiring leaders, and who can 
tell what the future may reveal ? 

The Emporia band is the oldest of them 
all. They became interested in the sup- 
port of a little girl in Mexico, before Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting chose Alaska for its 
field of work, and they still feel that Ida 
is very near their hearts. 

The Barclay band has been organ‘zed 
two years, and the interest has never abat- 
ed. They have arrangements made to 
support a little girl of four years old in 
Alaska.—H. Alma Penrose, in Friend of 
Missions. 


PASADENA MONTHLY MEETING of minis- 
ters and elders, California, passed the fol- 
lowing minute, three months ago: 

‘¢ This body is informed that Myron A. 
Clark, who professes to be an approved 
minister of our church and a member of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting and is at present re- 
siding in our limits, has very recently far- 
taken of and administered to several of our 
members who were convened for that pur- 
pose, the so-called Lord's Supper, in the 
outward symbols of bread and wine. We 
therefore request him hereafter to desist and 
cease from occupying the place, or office of 
teacher, or minister of the Gospel among 
our members or in our meetings for public 
worship. This action is taken in harmony 
with the belief and doctrines of Friends as 
reiterated and emphatically endorsed by 
our late Yearly Meeting.” Taken from 
the minutes of a called session of the meet- 
ing for Ministry and Oversight of Pasade- 
na meeting held Tenth month rsth, 1889. 
Signed by Wm. H. Coffin, Clerk for the 
evening, and by the following members, 
to wit: Charles A. Tebbetts, Mary Teb- 
betts, Sarah M. Baldwin, Margaret Men- 
denhall, C. C. Reynolds, Luxina McCol- 
lum, Tracy T. Rood, Stephen S. More, T. 
K. Bufkin, Edgar M. Jessup. 

Besides the Friends represented in the 
above-mentioned minute, there is another 
meeting of Friends in Pasadena. The 
Philadelphia Friend says : 

“The other meeting is held in a pri- 
vate house, and is composed of Friends 
who are members of Ohio, Iowa, Philadel- 


phia, and perhaps other Yearly Meetings, 
It is held after the ancient manner of 
Friends. Recently some of those who at. 
tend it, on behalf of the others, drew 


a statement of their condition, a copy of 


which was to be forwarded to the different 
meetings for discipline from which the 
members came and where their right of 
membership still remained. On Second 
mo. 3oth, at Chester Monthly Meeting, 
Pa., to which two of the Pasadena Friends 
belong, a suitable reply to this document 
was produced by a committee to whom it 
had been referred a month before, and 
was adopted and directed to be forwarded,” 


THE VASTNESS of the unoccupied terrj- 
tory of the west—unoccupied, we mean, 
by church organizations—is not duly 
grasped by minds removed and engaged 
with things incident to environment. That 
it is vast, many witnesses agree. How 
much of it is open to Friends’ Church 
seems also to escape its members. To this 
last we ask attention. 

See a field remote from any Friends’ 
meeting, where still a few struggle for the 
maintenance of the faith which saves— 
sheep without a fold; where lukewarmness, 
indifference or positive aversion to Gospel 
truth show the community spiritually dead, 
The picture is darker on closer observance, 
Not even outward peace is there, but 
neighbors, friends, kindred are at strife, 
Denominational differences cause estrange- 
ment, even among the believers. The 
Prince of Peace forgets them not. By His 
providence a man comes aniong this ped- 
ple, and by his earnestness, faithfulness 
and manifest equipment from cn high, at- 
tracts saint and sinner to his exposition of 
‘* the truth as it is in Jesus.” Sinners ask 
him to continue. Light comes, peace 
comes, and joy. Animosities, differences 
of all kinds are swept away. A new day 
has dawned. Church organization fol- 
lows. The preacher leaves a new brother- 
hood of believers—a meeting of Friends 
where this simple church faith was defore 
unknown, but now their own. 

Friends should know this is not an 
isolated instance. Two of exactly this 
kind were reported to us but yesterday. 
Many are the places where meetings hel 
in the power of God will thus result. Our 
principles of faith, peace, simplicity and 
essential spirituality of worship ought to be 
brought before men. When thus God 
opens to us the way, shall we wait and 
wonder, or shall we carry the Word to 
them ere yet their senses be attracted by 
outer forms of other churches and souls 
blinded to higher privileges and greater 
freedom in Christ? This appears God’s 
will. We would that our people be awake 
and equipped, but act responsive only to 
the Spirit’s call— Christian Worker. 


‘*T EXPECT to pass through this world 


but once. If, therefore, there is any 
kindness I can show to any humat 
being, or any word I can speak for Jesus 
let me do it now. Let me not defer oF 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 
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VIVISECTION.—Much interest has been 
taken latterly by many English Friends in 
the effort which has been made by legisla- 
tion, to suppress or greatly restrict experi- 
ments upon living animals for the pur- 
poses of scientific investigation. A pamph- 
let has been sent to us, on ‘‘ Vivisection 
in America,” with a request for some ex- 
pression on the subject in these columns. 
It is necessary, under present circum- 
stances, for that expression to be made on 
the responsibility of the writer, involving 
no one else as endorsing what is said on 
the subject. 

First, it may be remarked that Divine 
authority abounds for the subordination of 
the lower creation to man. ‘ Ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.” From 
the first sacrifice made by Abel, down 
through the long series of offerings under 
the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, 
to the thrice repeated vision in which 
it was said to the Apostle, “Rise, 
Peter, kill and eat,’’—all through the 
Scriptures sanction is given to the taking 
of animal life for human uses. This, of 
course, does not furnish approval to 
cruelty. 

Were it certain that by experiments upon 
animals, such as are not productive of 
great suffering, important discoveries might 
be made whereby human distress might 
be mitigated and lives lengthened, the 
present writer believes that such experi- 
mentation would be right. His own judg- 
ment as to the use/u/ness of vivisection is 
not on the affirmative side. While engaged 
for many years in teaching Physiology in 
medical and other Colleges, his opinion 
was frequently stated, that vivisection is, 
instead of the most (as many scientists 
hold), the least reliable and valuable of 
all methods of physiological investigation. 
By bringing the complication of ifjury 
into the animal body, it starts more prob- 
lems than it can eversolve. Lawson Tait, 
one of the most successful of living sur- 
geons, with an immense experience, has 
testified to a similar effect in regard to the 
uselessness of vivisection to surgery. 

But, as above indicated, the general 
opinion of physiologists and surgeons is 
contrary to this. They are entitled to the 
reasonable consequences of their convic- 
tions. They have a moral right to do 
what they believe will best serve the in- 
terests of humanity. A sweeping con- 
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demnation of vivisection does not seem to 
the present writer to be justified. 

Cruelty must always be condemned, 
The very large majority of the members of 
the medical profession are not cruel. All 
their training goes to the end of preparing 
them to save life and alleviate suffering. 
Exceptions exist, and these should be 
marked by reprobation, within and with- 
out the profession. 

Will legislation on this subject be ap- 
propriate or beneficial? As is shown by 
a citation in the pamphlet just received, it 
has not produced the desired result in 
England, after twelve years’ trial. It is 
not likely to have the desired effect any- 
where. In the analogous case of the dis- 
section of human bodies for anatomical 


‘study, those concerned, as they do not 


morally approve prohibitory laws, will not 
obey them. Until within a few years, the 
use of the bodies of those who died 
as paupers in almshouses, however friend- 
less, for dissection, was illegal in Penn- 
sylvania; yet every medical college was 
constantly supplied. So it will be with 
vivisection. 

Moral influence ought to be used, in its 
full strength, against cruelty, wherever it 
is known to exist. Such is the case when- 
ever vivisection is practiced for the pur- 
pose, not of investigation but of class de- 
monstration ; exhibition to students. This, 
being in some sense public, could be 
brought under legislative inspection and 
prohibition. 

Publications such as those of Lawson 
Tait, Dr. Leffingwell and others, showing 
the small degree of utility of vivisection, 
and protestations like those of Frances 
Power Cobbe and Dr. Bryan against the 
special cruelty of some experiments and 
of a few experimenters, help to strengthen 
public opinion against what all ought to 
agree to condemn as abuses. A law might 
be enacted to prohibit vivisection for class 
demonstration. Farther than that, it is 
not wise to attempt legislation on the sub- 
ject. With little dissent, the voice of the 
medical professipn and of scientists gener- 
ally favors leaving to the consciences of 
trained observers the reconciliation of the 
duty of humanity towards inferior ani- 
mals with the needs or occasions of scien- 
tific investigation, 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
of Philadelphia has the opportunity of 
doing much good, if supplied with suffi- 
cient means for its several kinds of work. 
We subjoin an extract from its circular. 

The following is a partial statement of 
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‘the duties devolving upon the Standing 


Committees : 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTION AND Pypy. 
CATION OF LITERATURE. John C, Wing. 
ton, Chairman. 

This Committee is prepared to use a 
considerable sum of money in publishing 
and circulating selected matter bearin 
upon intemperance and its attendant and 
resulting evils. They want $500. 


COMMITTEE ON MEETINGS. 


This Committee will appoint meetings 
and arrange for lectures, principally for 
young people whose home training is not 
favorable to temperance ideas. The amount 
of this work will depend on the means at 
its disposal. 

CoMMITTEE ON Boys’ Partors, Cor. 
FEE STANDS, etc. Emma Cadbury, Chair- 
man. 

This Committee sustains a reading-room, 
mothers’ meetings, sewing school for girls, 
evening classes for boys, and expects to 
hold temperance meetings for men durin 
the winter, at 4011 Haverford Street, and 
is about to start a mothers’ meeting at 918 
Locust Street. 

Books and illustrated papers are needed. 
They may be sent to the reading-room, or 
will be called for upon notice being sent 
to the Chairman of the Committee. 

Two coffee stands are equipped and rent- 
ed for the purpose of selling hot coffee, 
The Committee is responsible for $300 
per annum, and should have a much larger 
sum to use. 

ComMITTEE ON PoLITICS AND LEGISLA: 
TION. Joshua L. Baily, Chairman. 

The object of the Committee is to in- 
fluence the State Legislature in the inter- 
est of Temperance, and to attend at Har- 
risburg during critical periods. 

Friends who are willing to aid in the 
work of the Association will please com- 
municate with one of the officers or with 
the Chairmen of Committees. 

All contributions should be sent to the 
Treasurer, CHARLES MATLACK, 625 Wal- 
nut Street, who will acknowledge receipt. 

Isaac SHARPLESS, President. 

J. SNowpEn Ruoaps, Secretary. 
Wa. H. Garricugs, General Agent, 
608 Arch Street. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
Second month 16, 1890, 
THE MINISTRY OF JOHN. 
Luke iii, 7—22. 


Gotpen Text.—Repent ye: for the kingdom of heaves 
isathand, Matt. iii, 2. 


PARALLEL Accounts.—Matt, iii. 1-17; Mark i. a1} 
John i. 33. 

John was now something over 30 years 
old. All that we know of his previous 
life is contained in one verse, Luke i. 80) 
“The child grew, and waxed strong 1m 
spirit, and was in the deserts till the day 
of his showing unto Israel.’ He ea 
Nazarite (Luke i. 15) pledged to drin} 
no wine nor strong drink and to let bs 
beard and hair grow untrimmed in sig? 


Lesson viI, 
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consecration to God. Num. vi.2,3. In 
this as well as in his dress of rough camel’s 
hair girded with a belt of undressed leather 
he resembled the prophet Elijah. II Ki. 
8, He resembled Elijah also in his mes- 
sage of repentance, and it is striking that 
his ministry began in that same district 
where Elijah had so mysteriously disappear- 
ed. II Ki. ii. 5-11; Lukei. 17. 


7. Then satd he to the multitude. See 
Matt. iii. 5, where we read that ‘* Jerusa- 
lem and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan”’ went out to hear him. 
He was preaching in the ‘ wilderness of 
Judea,” a wild, hilly, thinly inhabited 
region (not a desert) lying west of the 
Dead Sea and the lower Jordan. His min- 
istry extended as far north as Enon, near 
Salim, two-thirds of the way up the Jordan 
from the Dead Sea. The baptism of Jesus 
was doubtless at the fords of the Jordan, 
called Bethabara, five miles northeast of 
Jericho.” —Pe/oubet. The distance from 
Jerusalem would be about fifteen miles. 
Amongst those who came to John’s bap- 
tism we find Simon and Andrew and 
Philip ; all from Bethsaida, almost 80 miles 
off in Galilee; Nathanael also from the same 
neighborhood, and doubtless there were 
many others from even greater distances. 
That came forth to be baptised of him. 
Baptism was a common practice among the 
Rabbis. It was used as a rite to mark 
the public profession of faith, Gentile 
proselytes were baptized on admission to 
the synagogues. John’s baptism was a 
public acknowledgment of repentance and 
desire to live a new life. O generation of 
vipers. ‘‘ Offspring or brood of vipers.” 
See John viii. 44. They showed their 
descent by their malignity, craft and de- 
ceitfulness. ‘* This was especially address- 
td to the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt. 
iii, 7) who came /o be baptized, but not to 
repent ; they were ready for a new cere- 
monial, but not for a new life.’"—Addoit. 
Who hath warned you to flee. ‘* What 
excites such lively indignation in the fore- 
tunner, is, to see people trying to evade 
the duty of repentance by means of its 
sign, by baptism performed as a simple 
external act.”—Godet: From the wrath 
40 come, These people were anxious to 
¢scape the consequences of sin, but cared 
not for deliverance from the sin itself. 
They realized to some extent the punish- 
ment that was even then impending over 
their guilty nation. Mal. iii. 5, d&c. The 

ble is full of declarations of the wrath 
‘ocome for sin. Rom. ii. 9 ; Matt. xxii. 

13; Heb. x. 27. The fact remains that 
God’s wrath always has been, is now, and 
always will be against sin, and that the 
only way to escape the wrath is to be 
faved from the sin. Bring forth therefore 
Jruits meet Sor repentance, i. ¢., show that 
The truly repent by forsaking your sins. 

fruit is the outward sign of the in- 
Ward fact. If you repent you will show it 
: g Off your sins. And begin not 
Nor we have Abraham to our father. 

Only will no external ceremony save 

‘RO outward descent from Abraham 

Save you either. Compare John viii. 


33-39- ‘*‘ Men imitate these Jews who 
trust in any forms of religion or pious 
parents or church-going, for their hope of 
salvation.’’—P/umpire. God is able of 
these stones. ‘* May there not bea play 
on the words, danim (children) abanim 
(stones) ?’—Camd. Bible. 


9. And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root. **It is as if a wood-cutter had been 
to some noble tree of the forest, and had 
laid the axe at its root ready to fell it, but 
had gone away for some reason, and it had 
a short respite.’’—Sadler. Every tree 
therefore which bringeth not forth fruit. 
Matt. vii. 19 ; Luke xiii. 5-9; Rev. xxi. 
8. In the East ‘‘ the fruitless tree not only 
cumbers the ground, but, like every fruit 
tree, is taxed ; so that if no fruit is borne, 
the tree is a heavy burden.’’—FPe/oudet. 
Is hewn down. The verb is in the pres- 
ent tense as if to mark that this is a law 
already at work not merely a future 
danger. 

10. What shall we do then. Acts ii. 37, 
38; xvi. 30. The result of John’s preach- 
ing was to convince men of sin. True 
conviction for sin leads to the query, 
What shall we do? 

11. He that hath two coats, &c. In 
John’s answer is seen the point wherein his 
ministry was less than Christ’s. He could 
arouse the sense of sin and hold up the 
moral law, but his ministry had no power 
in it to deliver from sin. Later on he 
could say, ‘‘ behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,’”’ 
but as yet all he could do was to reiterate 
the moral law. ‘‘Coats’’ here means 
‘*tunics,’’ the inner garment worn next 
the skin. ‘‘ Two tunics indicate but small 
wealth. Even the poor can spare some- 
thing for the still poorer.”"—Addsott. See 
II Cor. viii. 14; James ii. 15, 16; I John 
iii. 17. And he that hath meat. Food. This 
command is reiterated by Christ and the 
Apostles and is still as much in force as 
ever. Do we obey it? 


12. Then came also publicans. Tax 
gatherers. ‘‘ The Romap government did 
not collect its own taxes, but leased 
them out to speculators,’”’ Roman knights, 
who leased them to subordinate collectors, 
‘¢each of whom was required to pay a 
certain sum to his superior, with the privi- 
lege of raising as much more as he pleased 
for his own profit.” ‘* Besides being op- 
pressive to the Jews, the taxes were an 
abomination and scandal as a badge of 
dependence and submission to a heathen 
conqueror.” Suidas defines the life of a 
publican as ‘‘unrestrained plunder, un- 
blushing greed, unreasonable pettifogging, 
shameless business.’’ 


13. Exact no more than that which ‘is 
appointed. Yet John did not tell them to 
get out of the business, for it was not in 
itself a sinful one, but simply to avoid the 
sin so often mixed up in it. To do this 
would mean great loss to them and also 
hatred from their fellow publicans. See 
Luke xix. 8. 

14. And the soldiers also. ‘ Probably 
not Roman soldiers, but armed men acting 
as police in Judea.”—Feloubet, Do vio. 





lence to no man. Only intelligible on this 
explanation, for a soldier's whole business 
is “ violence.”” His business is to kill. 
To armed police, however, such a direc- 
tion would be perfectly in place. either 
accuse any falsely—*‘ i. ¢,. in order to ex- 
tort from him his property.”—Biiss, 

15. Whether he were the Christ or not. 
See John i. 19-22. ‘*This shows the 
deep impression made by John, as well as" 
the general expectation that the Messiah 
would speedily come.” —Schaff. 


16. I indeed baptize you with water. 
Matt. iii. 11 ; Mark i. 8; John i. 33; Acts 
i. 5.. Thus in the five historical books of 
the New Testament are the two baptisms, 
John’s and Christ’s, clearly defined and 
distinguished. John’s was the public con- 
fession of sin and of a determination to 
change the life. Public avowal of a change 
of life is still called for. See I Peter iii. 
21. But one mighticr than I cometh, 
See Is. xiii. 1. he latchet of whose shoes 
Lam not worthy to unloose. ‘‘ This was 
the office of the lowest servants.’’—2ipley. 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. See I Kings xviii. 24. He 
shall give the reality, of which John’s bap- 
tism was at best only the symbol; the 
new life, the fresh power, the mighty de- 
liverance. 


17. Whose fan ts in his hand. Nota 
fan, but a broad wooden shovel, upon 
which the grain was thrown up to the 
breeze. And he will thoroughly purge his 
floor. ‘* The threshing floor is usually a 
circular area of beaten earth, surrounded 
by a low bank..... Into this the cut 
grain is put, straw and all, and beasts are 
driven around, drawing a sledge, like a 
Yankee ‘ stone boat,’ the bottom of which 
is thickly studded with stones.’’—Prof. J. 
C. Hail. It is here a type not only of the 
Jewish nation or the Christian church, with 
its mixture of good and bad, to be sepa- 
rated in the final judgment, but also of the 
individual soul, in which the Lord by the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire 
proposes to do a work of grace now in this 
present life. Will gather the wheat into 
his garner. The Lord comes to destro 
nothing that is good. The chaff he wit 
burn with fire unquenchable. But every 
unholy desire, every sin, all selfishness He 
will destroy, nor will He rest till it be de- 
stroyed. That this whole verse, whatever 
may be its secondary teaching, has pri- 
mary reference to the work in the heart of 
the individual is shown by its immediately 
following upon the promise of the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost. 

19. But Herod, the tetrarch. This was 
Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great. 
Being reproved by him for Herodias, his 
brother Philip's wife. Werodias was a 
granddaughter of Herod the Great, and 
full niece to Philip, and half-niece to’ 
Herod Antipas. Herod was already mar- 
ried to the daughter of Aretas, King of 
Arabia, and Philip, the husband of He- 
rodias, was still living, so that, looked at 
from any point of view, the crime was one 
of peculiar atrocity. On account of the 
injury done his daughter, Aretas soon 
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after made war on ,Herod and defeated 
him with great loss. And for all the evils, 
etc. Herod's life seems to have been one 
of licentiousness and cruelty. John, as a 
preacher of righteousness, rightly made no 
distinction between the sins of the power- 
ful or of the weak. Sin to him was sin, 
whether committed by a peasant or a 
prince. He knew he did it at the risk of 
his life, but he was God’s freeman and 
served Him, 


20. Added yet this... that he shut up 
John in prison. As though shutting up 
John in prison would silence the voice of 
God, make his sin less sinful. The prison 
was in the fortress of Macherus, on the 
eastern shore of the Dead Sea—thought to 
be in the spring of A. D. 28.—Peloubet. 

at. Lt came to pass that Jesus also being 

baptized. The record now returns from 
its digression about John’s imprisonment. 
The baptism of Jesus formed the con- 
necting link between the ministry of John 
the Baptist and that of Christ, and the 
object was that He might be made mani- 
fest unto Israel. See John i. 31. And 
praying. This is peculiarto Luke. He 
was also praying at the time of His trans- 
figuration. Zhe heaven was opened. We 
do not know ‘how many saw this, but both 
Jesus and John did. Matt. iii. 16; John 
i. 33. 
22, And the Holy Ghost descended. 
Note the various references to the dove in 
the Bible. Zhou art my beloved Son. 
This appears to be the inauguration of 
Jesus to His ministry. The dove, which 
brought Him power, was an evidence to 
John who he was. - See also Psa. ii. 7. 
It may have been the final assurance to 
Jesus Himself of His person and mission. 
He who will baptize ns with the Holy 
Ghost was Himself so baptized. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Belonging to the best and most reli- 
gious families will not make up for per- 
sonal righteousness. 

2. True repentance includes turning 
from our pet sins. If we are in the right 
spirit we shall seek to know what these are. 

3- John did not belong to the Christian, 
‘but to the Jewish dispensation. The law 
and the prophets were wati/ John, just as 
the Judges lasted wn#i? Samuel the prophet. 
Acts xiii. 20, John’s baptism was not 
Christian baptism, and is always carefully 
distinguished from it. The lesson of the 
baptism of Jesus is a lesson of obedience 
to the will of God, but it has no bearing 
by example on the use of water baptism in 
the Christian church. 

4. We are now not under John the Bap- 
tist, but Jesus the Baptist. 

5. The baptism Christ gives is an abid- 
ing baptism, a cleansing one, and a tho- 
rough one—not a sprinkling, but an im- 
mersion, by which we are brought into and 
kept in harmony with God. 


‘ 


THE great Husban‘Iman sees and knows 
all His plants, and the different species of 
them, and what kind of ground is best for 
each. —Richard Shackleton. 
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From The Christian. 
DOUBTS. 

‘¢ You have no doubts, I suppose,”’ said 
a gentleman to me one day. ‘* You do 
not know anything about them.’’ 

‘* Indeed,” I replied, ‘‘I have very great 
doubts about people who have no doubts.’’ 

‘‘ What! do you mean to say, that be- 
lievers ever have doubts ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, most certainly,” I said ; ‘¢ for if 
they come from the devil, of course he 
sends them’ out against God’s children, 
and not against his own.”’ 

My friend did not answer, so I con- 
tinued, ‘* Do you not know that Satan en- 
courages unconverted people, more espe- 
cially those who set out on a religious tack ; 
and he does all he canto cheer them in 
their own efforts and self-righteousness by 
promising them heaven. Just as if he had 
the giving of heaven to men! With equal 
fascination he .works at believers, per- 
suading them to believe his lies against 
God.”’ 

‘¢ But,” asked my friend, ‘* how isa man 
to know what is true and what is not ?’’ 

I answered, ‘‘ By the Word of God.” 

‘¢ But how am [ to know that it is the 
Word of God ?”’ he said, with a triumph- 
ant wave of his hand, as if he had quite 
settled the matter. ‘‘ I have tremendous 
doubts about that, and sometimes about 
the existence of God also.” 

‘* Poor dear,’’ Lexclaimed, ‘‘ I am very 
sorry for you. You have indeed wandered 
far into darkness and away from the light. 
Ido not ‘wonder that you take for an 
enemy, even though he be the best of 
friends, every object you see in such a fog 
as that. You twist and turn good texts 
into hopeless ones.’’ 

‘*T am a miserable man, sir, I can tell 
you ; and I cannot help myself.” 

I replied, ‘‘ I do not doubt that in the 
least, and I am sorry for you; but I am 
sure it need not be so.” 

‘*T do not know what else to do,” he 
said. ‘‘I read my Bible, and pray too; 
but something keeps telling me, ‘ The 
Bible is not true! God cannot hear such 
prayers as yours,’ and such like things.’’ 

I answered, ‘‘ Iam afraid you have been 
yielding to the voice of the tempter for so 
long that he has acquired a power over 
you; but, notwithstanding this, I would 
advise you to put down your foot once for 
all, and decline to give heed any longer 
to such temptations. ‘ Hath God said?’ 
is the way in which Satan began with Eve, 
and you know what trouble has followed 
from her listening to and parleying with 
him.’’ 

‘* But how am I to do this?’ said the 
perplexed man. “I would give worlds if 
I could just—’’ 

I answered, ‘‘ Appeal to God, appeal to 
Christ who loves you, and is the Friend 
that sticketh closer. than a brother.” 

“ How am I[ to know Him ?”’ he asked, 
“* but by the Word of God ; and if I doubt 
that, what can I do?”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Your knowledge of God and 
Christ does not depend entirely upon 
your reading the Bible. God can mani- 
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fest His ways to us by His Spirit and Hig 
providence as well as by His Word. There 
are millions of believers, I suppose, who 
cannot read, and yet they know God and 
are known of Him. You must have g 
transaction with a living, present Person 
—not merely read about Him, buts 
to Him and hear Him speak to you.’ 
The gentleman said, ‘I have beep 
brought up to revere evidences, and] rely 
very much upon them.” 


I replied, ‘‘ This may, at least in some 
measure, account for your present diff. 
culty. Evidences are things which you 
must needs hold and balance in your mind, 
whereas God’s truth holds you. You should 
ever remember, Satan can always blind 
the minds of those who do not believe 
with their hearts (see II Cor. iv. 4).” 


My friend rose up from his seat saying, 
‘¢Do you mean to imply, then, that I do 
not believe with my heart.’’ 


I replied, ‘* Isuspect you do not. When 
we believe from the heart, the subjects 
matter of our belief lays hold upon us; 
but when we believe with the mind only, 
we do so by natural effort, which fluctu- 
ates with the state of the mind. If God 
is the object of your faith, He will hold 
you firmly.”’ 

‘¢I do not understand you,’’ he said; 
‘if believing the Bible is not believing 
God, then what is?’’ 

‘¢ Believing the Bible,” I said, ‘is by 
no means the same thing as believing in 
the Person who wrote or inspired it. You 
should believe in God Himself. There 
are multitudes of persons who believe in 
God and in Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent, and, what is more, they know they 
do so; but this is not enough. To tell 
the truth, it rouses my jealousy when I hear 
people talking about relying upon evi- 
dences. I am jealous for God, for I do 
not think God’s veracity wants any prop- 
ping up with such things. I like evidences 
as external confirmations, but to put them 
for the foundation of my belief is to cast 
a slur upon God Himself. I am a father,” 
I continued, ‘‘ and my children believe im 
me as their parent, without certificates 
duly attested !’’ 

My friend said, ‘‘I do not like to ua 
dervalue the Word.” 

‘*You need not do that,” I replied j 
‘but do not undervalue the living God. 
As he hesitated, I put the question to him, 
‘‘ Have you ever spoken to God and te 
ceived answers from Him? Are you 
saved ?”’ 

«* Well,’’ he replied (he began every t 
mark with ‘* Well”), ‘you ask me 4 
straight question, and I wish I could give 
a straight answer.” . ; 

‘“« Here,’ I said, ‘is the crack in yout 
foundation which makes the superstructure 
so shaky.”’ 

He said, “I do not think I was ever 
taught to lay stress on the point of my 
conversion or salvation.’ 

I answered, ‘‘ Everything depends upo 
this. If you are not born, then you = 
pot achild; and if not achild, then 
an heir of God. Get this matter 
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tled, and your joy and peace will be | THE BIBLE IN THE BIBLE-SCHOOL. 


ually well established.’’ 

«But how can I help tkese daubts 
coming in—they will come ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ I said, ‘‘ they will, while 
there is an opening for them. Cracks in 
the foundation let in water from beneath ; 
for this cause God has provided in Christ 
an unbroken whole Rock for the founda- 
tion., Get upon that.’’ 

6 Well,” said the gentleman, ‘‘I think 
[am upon it.’’ 

«¢ Yes,” I answered, ‘‘I think so too; 
but I want you to do more than think. I 
want you to be sure. Then, when Satan 
comes to you with his lies, you can oppose 
God’s truth to his falsehood. Do you not 
see, friend, God has given you two ears, 
and if Satan whispers at one ear, listen for 
what God says in the other. The Holy 
Spirit by whom you were converted can 
also bear witness with your quickened spirit 
that you are a child of God, and as such 
you are under his care and love. The 
Word of God will come in to verify the 
work of the Spirit."— Wiliam Has/fm. 


-_ - 


THE SECRET OF CONQUEST. 


A great campaign lies before us and 
ultimatel triumph is sure, for ‘‘ the Lamb 
and His army shall have the victory ;”’ 
but success depends upon spiritual condi- 
tions that will have to be met, and it may 
be that critics like Mr. Caine will :on- 
time to flaunt the charge of ‘‘ meagre 
qesults for the outlay’’ in the face of the 
Church until she learns the secret of con- 
quest in the enduement of power by the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost. Not or- 
ganizations, not thousands of missionaries, 
aot millions of money, not even the blessed 
Bible scattered broadcast, are sufficient of 
themselves to evangelize this world to 
Christ. Why is it, we often ask in aston- 
ishment, that the able pens now writing 
apen this question and challenging mis- 
sionary methods, so overlook the anoint- 
ing of the Spirit as the supreme element 
of success? Within one hundred. years 
after the death of Christ, says Mr. Spur- 
geon, the name of Jesus was known 
throughout the known world. Where 
did the infant Church ‘receive the mighty 
impulse that enabled her to sweep pagan- 
‘sm from Asia Minor and southern Europe 
i comparatively so short atime? She 
- in the upper room at Jerusalem. 

command to wait for an enduement 

of power was so linked with the great 
commission that to have gone forth with- 
“Out it would been presumption. Has the 
pee of ages left the commission still 
‘binding upon the Church and released 
‘her from the necessity of this divine an- 
ointing? If not, is it not still presump- 
fion to enter the evangelistic field with- 
‘Out having first received ‘the promise of 


the Father?" Friends’ Missionary Aad- 
Docate, 











It ts impossible for any man to know 
to be a Saviour, till he knows him- 
to be a sinner. 


The lesson-leaf has no place, for pur- 
poses of reference, in the Sunday-school 
class, as the Bible has. On this point, 
our teachings have been uniform and un- 
qualified for years. The Bible ought to 
be in the hands of each scholar, for refer- 
ence and ready use; and we are glad to 
know that the multiplication of Bibles in 
the hands of scholars in the Sunday-schools 
has increased during the past ten or a 
dozen years, through the multiplication 
and use of lesson-leaves and other helps, 
containing selections of the Bible text for 
personal study. A/ the facts are in this 
direction. Look at a few of them for il- 
lustration. The American Sunday-school 
Union distributed about 59,000 Bibles 
and Testaments in the Sunday-schools 
founded or reached by them, during the 
first six years of the uniform lesson course 
(from 1872-73to 1833-84). During the 
last six years the number of Bibles and 
Testaments thus distributed by the Union 
is more than 90,000; an increase of more 
than fifty per cent. Not much of a tend- 
ency downward in that exhibit! To take 
the same years for comparison, in the 
work of the American Bible Society, it ap- 
pears, that for the six years first named, 
the aggregate issue of Bibles and Testa- 
ments was a little more than 5,700,000 ; 
while for the last six years the issue was 
more than 9,000,000. This also shows 
an advance of more than fifty per cent. in 
the number of Bibles and Testaments in 
use during the latter half of the whole pe- 
riod of abounding lesson-leaves. And 
every other fact known seems to be in the 
same direction. For, be it remembered, 
that in these last dozen years the circula- 
tion of the Teachers’ Bibles from the great 
English publishing houses has been simply 
enormous; and all these are to be added 
to the figures above given. To leave out 
the Bible texts from the lesson-helps gen- 
erally, would, we dobut not, tend to di- 
minish the use of Bibles in our Sunday- 
schools. There is always a good in multi- 
plying specimen samples of a good thing. 
Shrewd advertisers of every sort under- 
stand this. There is a great gain in ac- 
quainting persons with the value of speci- 
men portions of the Bible, as an incentive 
to the study of the book as a whole. It is a 
good thing to so accustom the Scholars to 
the study of the Bible itself, that they shall 
be able to turn quickly to both ‘‘ the 
Decalogue ” and ‘‘ the Apostles’ Creed.” 
A good many outside of the Sunday-school 
would be unable to do that off-hand. But 
in addition to this, a superintendent may 
fairly employ selected portions of the Bible 
on a roll or a chart suspended before the 
school ; and almost any scholar can gain 
from the reading of a daily text-book, or 
from a Scripture roll, that which he would 


not be likely to gain from his ordinary. 


study of the Bible as a whole. Yes, ‘‘ every 
Scripture inspired of God is also profitable 
for teaching ;"" not merely is the whole 
book, as a book, profitable for study; but 
every separate Scripture ‘is also profit- 


able tor teaching.’’ When Paul suggested 
that truth, he was commending Timothy 
for his study of the Bible truths; and we 
know that in Paul’s day the entire Scrip- 
tures, as they were then recognized, were 
not in one continuous roll, nor yet bound 
together in one great volume. They were 
used in separate portions, both in the syn- 
agogue and outside of it. And now, 
while the Bible as a whole should be prized 
in its place and for its purposes, portions 
of the Bible ought to be multiplied and used 
separately as the leaves of the tree of life, 
for the, healing of the nations. Let no 
approach to Bibliolatry deter a teacher or 
a scholar from having or using a copy of 
the Psalms by themselves, or of one of the 
Gospels by itself. Meantime, let the les- 
son-leaves be kept out of the Sunday- 
school class, in the lesson-hour; and let 
the Bible find its place there:——S. S. Times. 
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IN APRICA TO-DAY. 








There are fearful sights in connection 
with the slave markets. There are copper 
mines in some parts of the Garenganze 
country, and caravans come from all parts, 
north, south, east and west, even from 
Uganda, to Moshide’s capital to trade in 
copper, ivory and slaves. The way the 
traders deal with the unsalable human 
refuse from the slave markets is terrible. 
It is depressing to see how they kill off 
the people. They brought me a bonnie 
little boy one day about eight years old, 
whom neither the Portuguese nor Arabs 
would buy, because he was too small to 
walk with their caravans. I did not want 
to buy the child, so they took him away, 
but soon after my servant told me they 
had killed him and left his body for the 
hyenas. These creatures are always prowl- 
ing round the slavers’ human kennel. 
They prefer human flesh to any other, and 
near the slave markets they simply live on 
it. They will often, attack children, 
Johnny, a little slave whomI had re- 
deemed, and whom I was very fond of, 
was playing outside one day when I sud- 
denly called him in. He came immedi- 
ately and just time enough to escape being 
caught by a hyena that a moment later 
jumped over the barricade. Two men 
were chaffering one day over the purchase 
of a woman, as neither of them wished to 
have her baby; when, to settle the matter, 
the seller seized the baby and dashed its 
head against a tree before the poor 
mother’s eyes. I mention these things as 
coming close under the range of my own 
knowledge. Similar incidents were hap- 
pening every day that I never heard of. 
The people get hardened to such horrors 
and think nothing of them. They treat 
their slaves worse than we treat dogs. ' 
One can buy a child any day for two 
yards of calico, Often they wanted us to 
take them for nothing, but what could 
we do with them?—Arnol’s Address at 
Leominster, 1888. 

Ir 1s a vast work that any man may do, 
if he never be idle. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE DIFFICULTY of deducing any con- 
clusion from statistical tables is illustrated 
by two editorials which lie before us; 
one, in Zhe Voice, undertaking to explain 
that, although the statistics compiled from 
the United States revenue returns indicate 
that there has been no increase in the con- 
sumption of whisky per capita during the 
last twenty-five years, yet if we take into 
account ‘*crooked’’ whisky—that is, 
whisky which paid no tax—whisky in 
bond, and diminution in the use of whisky 
for certain medical purposes, a great in- 
crease of whisky-drinking is indicated. On 
the other hand, the Philadelphia Record, 
adding to the home manufacture the 
amount of imports and deducting the 
amount of exports, claims that in 1884 
55,000,000 people in the United States 
consumed less spirits than 31,000,000 con- 
sumed in 1860. The truth probably lies 
somewhere between these two extremes, 
with a decided indication that there is less 
whisky-drinking now than twenty-five years 
ago; a fact due partly, perhaps, as the 
Record supposes, to increased taxation, 
but still more, we believe, to moral im- 
provement. Beer and wine-drinking ‘has, 
however, greatly increased per capita, as 
appears in the preceding paragraph, during 
the same time.—Chr. Union. 


THE YEARLY consumption of beer in 
Munich is 470 quarts toeach man, woman 
and child, or about three pints a day fur 
each person. What is actually drunk by 
the men is, on an average, from two and 
a half to three quarts per day. There is 
a brewery for every thousand inhabitants 
in Bavaria. 

** 1, Of such saloons in the city of Port- 
land, there is not one. 

** 2, Of hotels which have a public or pri- 
vate bar where liquors are dispensed, there 
is not one, 

‘* 3. Of secret places where liquors are 
kept and sold with the knowledge ana 
permission, tacit or otherwise, of the po- 
lice authorities, there is not one. 

‘4, Of such secret places, where viola- 
tions of the law are practiced, and where 
legal evidence thereof exists, but prosecu- 
tions are not instituted through political 
or personal favor, there is not one. 

‘*'5. In all such secret places, the li- 
quors which are kept are uniformly con- 
cealed in the most hidden and inaccessible 
spots that are or can be constructed in the 
premises, buried in the earth, behind cel- 
lar walls, in chimneys, in receptacles built 
into partitions or between floors, under 
piles of wood or coal or ashes, in stables 
and hen-roosts and pig-styes, under ma- 
nure-heaps, and sometimes in privy vaults, 
connections with them being maintained 
through flexible tubes furnished with stop- 
cocks, &c. Very frequently, indeed, the 
entire supplies are kept upon the persons 
of the occupants, male or female, in their 
pockets or clothing.’’ 

Even if a considerable quantity of li- 
quor were sold by such evasions of police 
vigilance, no case could be made out of it 
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against prohibition. When sellers are 
driven to such desperate devices, decent 
men are safe from temptation.— /ndepen- 
dent. 


New Hampsuire has declared the citi- 
zens’ right to employ the injunction law 
in closing saloons. The Governor: fol- 
lows up this decision with a proclamation 
of such strength and sincerity as delights 
the advocate of prohibition.. We quote a 
portion of it: ‘‘ In view of various heinous 
crimes which have been committed in our 
State within the past few weeks, directly 
traceable to the use of intoxicating liquors, 
in the sale of which the criminal laws have 
been flagrantly violated, now, therefore, I 
warn all persons engaged in this illegal 
and deadly traffic to desist therefrom im- 
mediately, and I call upon the Attérney 
General of the State, the solicitors and 
sheriffs of the counties, and the mayors of 
the cities and selectmen and all other offi 
cers throughout the State, and upon all 
good citizens of every party, to unite in 
one supreme effort to close up and sup- 
press every saloon of every description 
within our borders. ‘Let no guilty man 
escape.’’’— Exchange. 


A DISGUSTED SMOKER, a former revenue 
agent in Chicago, is reported as saying : 
‘“*T used to be a confirmed cigarette- 
smoker, but now you could not induce me 
to touch one of them.’’ He became, in 
the discharge of his official duties, familiar 
with the business of cigarette-making, and 
in answer to a question as to how and of 
what they are made he says: ‘* Ot all that 
is vile, and injurious, and mean. Cigar- 
butts picked up from the streets, barks/of 
certain kinds, tobacco stems and refase 
are heaped together in one filthy pile and 
then saturated with opium, which gives 
the cigarette that soothing effect desirable 
to all smokers.”’ He is of opinion that if 
all cigarette-smokers could see what he has 
seen they would abandon cigarettes alto- 
gether. We commend to such smokers 
his warning.—Vat. Tem. Advocate. 


For Friends’ Review. 


A CHILD'S WORDS. 


Afraid to venture home at even 
“When the moon and little stars come 
out,” 
And earth is filled with silent wonder 
At whrat the quiet heavens are about, 
As they are changed so steadily ? 


Afraid when earth rejoices mutely 

That “‘ the moon and little stars " are come 
From gentle azure’s soft commotion,— 

Art then afraid to venture homeward 
With such a Blessing over thee? 


When trouble like a twilight wraps thee, 
And darkens earth in future days, 
Wilt thou then fear to see Hope’s bright- 
ening, 
“The moon and little stars” that raise 
Thy eyes to heaven's deep tenderness ? 


H, B. 
Providence, R. I. 


THOSE to whom Christ is precious, 
reckon His service, even the most de- 
spised instances of it, an honor to them. 


[First ma 


A PRIME MINISTER ON BUROPEAN 
PEACE. 


Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minister, in 
his speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, 
in the Guildhall, London, on November 
gth, said :—- 

*¢ Since I last had the honor of dining 
with the late Lord Mayor events have 
happened, in more than one country of 
Europe, which have all tended in the 
direction of Peace—Peace which, as I 
have ventured to obserye in this hall be- 
fore, the rulers of all the States of Europe, 
or, at least, of all the greater States of 
Europe, are steadily pursuing, and which, 
if it is disturbed, will be disturbed by the 
generous, perhaps, but ignorant action of 
those feelings which we know under the 
name of national aspirations. For the 
present, I believe that the sincere efforts 
of the rulers of Europe have gained in- 
creased power. 

‘‘The barometer is distinctly rising im 
the s@gle of Peace. I believe I am justi- 
fied in stating that those European states- 
men who are best qualified to judge, be- 
lieve that the probabilities of Peace are 

greater than they were. 

‘My Lord Mayor, the inestimable im- 
portance of that consideration to the great 
commerce and industry of which this 
City is the head, I need not point out to 
you.”’ 

ONE PARAGRAPH from Lord Wolseley's 
*¢ Soldier’s Pocket Book,’’ will show that 
modern war is not only associated with 
the most revolting callousness to suffering, 
but also with the practices that should 
bring a blush to the cheek of every hon- 
orable gentleman. ‘‘ The best way to send 
out a spy is to send a peasant with a letter 
written on very thin paper, which may be 
rolled up so tightly as to be portable in a 
quill an inch and a half long, and this 
precious quill may be hidden in the bair 
or beard, or in a hollow at the end of @ 
walking-stick. It is also a good plan to 
write secret correspondence in lemon 
juice across a newspaper or the eaves of 
the New Testament. It is then safe against 
discovery, and will become legible when 
held before a fire or near a red-hot iron. 
As a nation we are brought up to feel ita 
disgrace even to succeed by falsehood. 
The word spy conveys something as re- 
pulsive as slave. We keep hammering 
along withthe conviction that honesty is 
the best policy, and that truth always wins 
in the long run. These sentiments do 
for a copy-book, but a man who acts upom 
them had better sheath his sword for 
ever.”” Lord Wolseley is probably quite 
right. The soldier has no use for the 
copy-book sentences written on his com- 
science, his New Testament is mainly con~ 
venient for purposes of deception, his 
love of honesty and truth are too heavy 
a load for him to carry in a campaig®. 

a man he may be an earnest and true 
hearted follower of Christ, as a soldier he 
must serve the world. And yet men ay 
that war is not opposed to the spirit 
Christianity.—Messiah's Kingdom. 
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RURAL. 

IRRIGATION IN Kansas.—The compara- 
tive uniformity of surface in Southwest 
Kansas makes the cost of constructing ir- 
rigating canals probably less than in any 
other region where irrigation is practiced, 
and makes nearly the entire surface of the 
country accessible to ditches. There are 
portions where one might draw a plow- 
furrow for fifty miles in a straight line 
without lifting the plow from the ground 
or striking a square foot of useless land, 
and then cross it at right angles with a 
similar furrow. The uniform fall to the 
eastward of seven and a half feet per mile 
makes it possible to cut a ditch from the 
river, and by givirg it a fall, of, say, two 
feet per mile, to speedily carry the water 
out upon the higher lands on either side, 
which gradually rise to an average height 
of about thirty feet above the river. No 
expensive blasting or costly stone dams 
are required, and only a very small amount 
of fluming generally, though ‘‘ draws”’ or 
ravines sometimes have to be crossed near 
the river. 

But the strangest fact in connection with 
the Arkansas is this—but a small part of 
the water coming down the river runs 
above ground. The sandy bed of the 
stream is but an exposed strip of a wide 
and deep bed of sand and gravel underly- 
ing the country, reaching out for many 
miies, on each side. Through this vast 
filter there slowly percolatesa grand body 
of water, compared with which the Arkan- 
sas River above ground is but a rivulet in 
size. It is, of course, impossible to give 
the exact proportion of this vast, sluggish 

underground stream, but enough is known 
to warrant the belief that herein lies a 
most important factor in the solution of 
the irrigatio 1 problem of the plains. 

Practically the same conditions are said 
to exist with the Platte River as with the 
Arkansas, and there is little doubt that 
they exist to a considerable extent on 
other streams. It is not probable that the 
anderground current of water is of a uni- 
form volume, as is the case with the river. 
It is probable that the variations of bed 
rock and surroundings are such that it is 
more in the form of great bowls or basins, 
with narrower or shallower connections, 
To utilize this great known water supply, 
no costly, tedious and hope-destroying de- 
lays are necessary for the purpose of mak- 
ing preliminary surveys. The thousands 
of wells 7 down by the railways, by 
towns and by individuals throughout the 

thwest are equivalent to a thorough 
Survey already made. The main fact is 
» even when the river-bed is dry, the 
water beneath always lies within a few 
inches of the surface of the sand, and is, 
efore, never more than five feet below 
the average level of - first bottom lands. 
irrigating canals, as at present con- 
structed,are cut down to a depth of four feet 
and opened into the river. It is now pro- 
Rot to open them into the river at 

all, but simply to extend them up the val- 
key, gradually deepening as they advance, 
the idea that they will soon tap the 








underground stream, and without the ex- 
pense of dams or headgates have a con- 
stant supply of water. 






the head of each irrigating canal relying 
upon this underground supply. There 
may be difficulties to overcome in putting 
such a method of obtaining water into 
successful operation, but it is confidently 
believed that they can be overcome. 





aire, proposes to utilize these facts, or 
rather to test these possibilities, by build- 
ing two new irrigating ditches, one on the 
south side of the Arkansas, near Dodge 
City, to be twenty-five miles long, and the 
other on the north side, to be fifty miles 
long. Both of the ditches which he is 
now about to build are to have their 
sources, so to speak, in reservoirs half a 
mile long, forty or more feet wide, and 
excavated to a depth of at least ten feet 
below the river bed. These reservoirs 
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SONS AND SERVANTS. 


We should like to suggest to all oure 
readers the propriety of asking themselves 
the question: ‘‘ Am I a worker?”’ Am I 
habitually engaged in any definite and 
specific line of service by which the King- 
dom of Heaven.may be advanced on the 
earth? Am I contributing any personal 
influence, as a matter of purpose, which 
is calculated to lead any soul to Christ ? 
Or, let us put it in another way: ‘If I 
should withdraw from the church of 
which I am a member, apart from my 
money contribution and the one I count 
in the congregation when I am present, 
would the church be any weaker in re- 
spect of the working force, than if I 
should stay? {Is it likely that any soul 
would miss my spiritual influence, or my 
personal help in the matter of his salva- 
tion or Christian edification? Would my 
pastor miss my help in his heavy work? 
Would the prayer-meeting feel my loss? 
Would it be said of me, ‘ a good man, full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost,’ is gone from 
among us, whose work of faith and labor 
of love will be sadly missed in this church 
and community ?’’ 

It is a matter of some moment for 
every church member to consider these 
questions, or, rather, the question of his 
relation to the church ‘and cause of Christ 
in the capacity of ‘‘a worker; ’’ for it is 
a truth that stands out with startling dis- 
tinctness on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, that God has no sons who are not 
servants, Whoever comes to Christ for 
salvation is at one tendered the yoke of 
service. The Master, when he went 
away, gave to all ‘‘ his servants authority, 
and to every man his work.” When he 
comes he will require it at our hands. 


—Independent. 




















A large basin is then to be excavated at 


Dr. A. T. Soule, the Rochester million- 


will be located near the stream, but on 
opposite sides of it. Mr, Soule is said not 
to be in love with dams, for he had to 
build several across the Arkansas before 
the present successful one was secured, and 
the series represented several hundred 
thousand dollars. His present experi- 
ment will be carefully watched by all who 
are interested in the arid belt; for, if it 
prove successful, the speedy reclamation of 
great areas wou'd seem to be but a ques- 
tion of two or three years, particularly if 
the Government should lend a helping 
hand, 

Dr. Soule is by no means a novice in 
irrigation works, but has used his millions 
to great public advantage. His great work 
is a ditch in Ford and Edward Counties, 
which is ninety-six miles long and forty- 
five feet wide, and which carries five feet 
of water.. It has 250 miles of laterals, some 
of which extend fifteen to twenty miles 
from the main ditch. This monster arti- 
ficial channel, which is a third as long and [ 
fully as wide as De Witt Clinton’s original 
‘*ditch,’’ was only completed last fall, 
five years and $500,000 having been spent 
in constructing it and damming the elu- 
sive Arkansas River, its source of supply. 
It was almost at once sold to an English 
syndicate, which paid $1,000,000 for the 
canal and its appurtenances, and proposes 
to make productive the vast area tributary 
to it. Having unloaded one ditch at such 
a handsome profit, Dr. Soule was naturally 
encouraged to construct others.—Zag#- 
neering News. 


—— +o 


WHAT Is IMPLIED in the words, God be 
merciful tome a sinner? 1. That there 
isa God. 2. That there is a moral law. 3. 
That the moral law represents the will of 
aperson. 4. That the law and the per- 
son have unconditional authority. 5. That 
I ought to obey that authority. 6. ThatI 
could have done what I ought. 7. That 
my will is free. 8. That I freely refused 
to do what I ought. 9.. That the ill-desert 
of this refusal is wholly mine. 10. That 
I cannot remove this ill-desert from myself, 
11. That there is obligation existing on 
my ro to satisfy the violated majesty of 
the law. 12. That my own future good 
works cannot meet this obligation. 13. 
That God’s mercy must meet it for me, if 
it is to be met at all. 14. That I implore 
God’s mercy to meet it. 15. That I trust 
myself implicitly to His merey. 16. That 
I do so with entire freedom from the spirit 
of self-righteousness. 17 bl I do so 
in the spirit of rejoicing loyalty to a per- 
sonal Father, Redeemer, and Sanctifier 
one God, who was, and is, and is to come 
18, That in all these beliefs I hold p 
tions, which in my business and my 
ly, in public and in secret, I mean to trans- 
mute into action. Joseph Cook. 








Dr. RusH on Tosacco.—Even a cen» 
tury ago Dr. Rush, with an intelligence 
quite beyond multitudes of physicians of 
the present day, discerned the closely- 
connected link between tobacco and the 
alcoholic appetite. He said: ‘Smoking 
and chewing tobacco, by rendering water 
and simple liquors insipid to the taste, 
dispose very much to the stronger stimulus 
of ardent spirits.” 


Wuen He doth not lead forward, we are 
bound, in the bonds of pure love, to stand 
still and wait for Him.—/John Woolman. 


“we 
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HIS HEART IN IT. 


A manufacturer in Philadelphia lately 
told to a friend the story of one of his 
superintendents. 

‘* Twelve years ago a boy applied to me 
for work. He was employed at low wages. 
Two days later the awards of premiums 
were made to manufacturers at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

‘* Passing down Chestnut street early in 
the morning, I saw Bob poring over the 
bulletin board in front of a newspaper 
office. Suddenly he jerked off his cap 
with a shout. 

‘**What is the matter?’ some one 
asked. 

‘¢ ¢ We have taken a medal for sheetings!’ 
he exclaimed. 

‘*I said nothing, but kept my eye on 
Bob. The boy who could identify him- 
self in two days with my interests would 
be of use to me hereafter. 

** His work was to deliver packages. I 
found that he took a real pride in it. His 
wagon must be cleaner, his horse better 
fed, his orders filled more promptly than 
those of the men belonging to any other 
firm. He was as zealous for the house as 
though he had been a partner init. [ 
have advanced him step by step. His 
fortune is made, and the firm have added 
to their capital so much energy and 
force.” 

** Never buy a draught horse,” says the 
Farmers’ Guide, ‘* which needs a whip 
to make him pull.’’ 

We find in a Southern paper a remark 
which points the same truth in other cir- 
cumstances. A Northern man witu a 
small capital settled ten years ago ina 
town in Georgia. He established a thriv- 
ing business, started a library, a lyceum, 
street-cars, and a hospital, and became 
one of the most popular men in th 
town. 

When he died last summer, the leading 
journal said: ‘‘ The secret of the power- 
ful influence which this stranger acquired 
among us was that he never said, ‘I and 
mine,’ but ‘We and ours.’ And he meant 
it.’"— Youth's Companion. 


2 


THE RESOLUTIONS adopted both by the 
late inter-state prohibition convention at 
Omaha, and by the temperance conven- 
tion at Des Moines last week, declare that, 
“prohibition can only be secured and 
enforced through legislatures and officers 
chosen by the people,” which truth has 
in large measure been lost sight of in the 
late shibboleth of ‘* party prohibition,’’ 
** prohibition and a party to enforce it,” 
‘*a party to give us prohibition,’ and 
similar assertions and declarations from 
noted partisan prohibitionists the country 
through. The appeal for prohibition, the 
dependence of the people for prohibitory 


legislation, their expectations for relief. 


from the mighty curse of the liquor traffic 
has thus been addressed to an alien source 
of power, to the “ party’’ instead of the 
legislature, the law making power of the 
State.—Jowa Messenger. 
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THE EMPIRE FOUNDED ON LOVE. 


The first Napoleon, at the end of his 
life, in a conversation with General 
Bertrand, said: ‘Alexander, Cesar, 
Charlemagne, and I have founded em- 
pires; but on what have we rested the 
creations of our genius? Upon /orce. 
No one but Jesus has founded an empire 
upon /ove, and at this moment millions of 
men would die for Him. It was not a 
day nor a battle that won the victory 
over the world for the Christian religion. 
No, it was a long war, a fight of three 
centuries, begun by the Apostles and con- 
tinued by their successors and the Chris- 
tian generation, that followed. In thit 
war all the kings and powers of the earth 
were on one side, and on the other side 
I see no army, but a mysterious force and 
a few men scattered here and there 
through all parts of the world, and who 
had no rallying point but their faith in 
the mysteries of the Cross. I die before 
my time, and my body will be put into 
the ground to become the food of worms. 
Such is the fate of the great Napoleon. 
What an abyss between my deep wretched- 
ness and Christ’s eternal kingdom, pro- 
claimed, loved, adored, and spreading 
through the world. Was that dying? 
Was it not rather to live.? ’’ 


- ———- 


CHRISTIANS “GIVING UP.” 


It is a pitiful thing to see a young dis- 
ciple going about and asking everybody 
how much he must ‘‘ give up”’ in order 
to be a Christian. Unfortunately, many 
of those who take it upon themselves to 
instruct him give him the same impression 
of Christian discipleship—that it consists 
chiefly in giving up things that one likes 
and finds pleasure in. But a man in 
solitary confinement might as well talk 
of what he must ‘‘give up” if he is 
pardoned out of prison, or a patient in 
consumption about what he must ‘ give 
up’’ in order to get well. The prisoner 
must give up his fetters, and the invalid 
his pains and weakness—these are the 
main things to be sacrificed. 

It is true that the one has the privilege 
of living without work, and the other the 
privilege of lying abed all day; these are 
privileges that must be relinquished, no 
doubt. And so there are certain sacrifi- 
ces to be made by him who enters upon 
the Christian life; but they are ‘not 
worthy to be compared” with the liberty 
and dignity and joy into which the Chris- 
tian life introduces us; and to put the 
emphasis upon this negative side of the 
Christian experience, as so mauy are in- 
clined to do, is a great mistake. 

— Selected. 

I cannot relish a happiness in which 
no one partakes but myself. The most 
pleasant reflection of my old age is, the 
remembrance of the friendly offices I have 
done to others. To see them easy and 
happy by my means makes me truly so. 

—Cato the Elder, + 


| First mo, 


Correspondence. 





ee 
Brisror, Encianp, Twelfth mo, 13th, 1889, 


Editor of Friends’ Review: 


Dear FRIEND :—I am anxious to bri 
before thy notice a pamphlet which I al 
by the same post, entitled ‘‘ Vivisection 
in America,’’ which snows the terrible ad. 
vance of that practice in your country, a 
state of things which probably many Am. 
erican Friends are quite unaware of. 

And I would venture to ask thee to 
consider the subject, in the hope that 
thou wilt be willing to use thy influence 
as ‘Editor of the Friends’ Review, and 
otherwise, against this great evil. 

It seems especially fitting that the So. 
ciety of Friends should come forward 
boldly and courageously against the prac. 
tice of vivisection, and many hearts in 
this country would be greatly cheered if 
Friends in America would set themselves 
against it. 

An eminent English surgeon, Lawson 
Tait, himself once a vivisector, has said, 
“The records teem with instances in 
which not only have animals been fruit- 
lessly sacrificed, but human lives have 
been added to the list of victims by rea- 
son of é¢s * false light.” 


* The practice of vivisection. 

I enclose a re-print from this month’s 
London Friend with the pamphlet, show- 
ing the action of our Women’s Q. M. on 
vivisection and the co-operation of in- 
fluential men Friends. The little article 
was also in the British Friend. It is 
hoped that at the next Q. M. the men 
Friends will be officially appointed in 
their own meeting. 

It might interest thy readers if thou 
would kindly give information about our 
action. 

There is great need to work in this 
cause in England, and there are some 
earnest and hard workers here. Vivisec- 
tion is rampant in this country. 

ELLEN MarRi0TT. 


Extract from a Private Letter, 


Granp River, InpIan TERRITORY, 
First mo. 17th 1890. 


My Dear Friend, Thomas Kimber : 


I was delighted yesterday, while staying 
quietly here with my broken arm, to receive 
by post thy book. I am greatly enjoying 
it, . . . . It may, after all, be one 
of the most permanently useful services 
of thy whole life, the fruit of experience, 
of toil and research. The Lord sees that 
it is wise to call some of us active-minded 
people aside to rest. It is His appoint. 
ment; suffering and waiting are just a 
much ‘‘ service” for Him as active eval 
gelization. The will of the Lord be 
done. é 

Bunyan in his cell did his best work 
there. De Saci in the Bastille im 
did more for France and for Christianity 
in prison than in all his rapid itineration 
as an evangelist. His translation 
New Testament has been, and is to-day; 
a saving blessing to tens of t 
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Frenchmen. So even this broken arm 
may prove as a broken box of spikenard, 
an acceptable offering poured out at the 
feet of our American churches, whom I 
came across the Atlantic to serve, in the 
name of my crucified and risen Saviour. 
With many thanks and much love, I 
remain thy friend, ‘‘a prisoner of the 
Lord.” Henry STANLEY NEWMAN. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Invisible line that bounds the flying year, 

Swiftly and steadily ever drawing near 

Since the “ First day,” when in creation's 
prime 

“Evening and morning ” marked the birth 
of time! ; 

How shall we meet thee? How shall we ac- 
count 

For our vast debts ? How cancel the amount 

Of mercies, numberless as stars that lie 

In the white arch that spans the midnight 
sky? 

We shrinking stand—our bankrupt state con- 
fess ; 

Remembered waste and guilt our hearts op- 
press ; 

Faith lifts the yail, and, lo! afar we see 

The ransom paid on cross-crowned Calvary, 

Lord, bring us nigh, wash all our sins away, 

Fill us with love divine and help us as we 
pray. M. R. H. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
Aln.—There has been a great storm of wind 
and rain in Southern England, and enor- 
mously high tides as a consequence. The 
Severn has overflowed its banks. Gloucester- 
vale is submerged. There is great loss of 
property. The Lymington, Llanelly, Ports- 
mouth and South Wales Railways are tempo- 
rarily stopped, The damage due to the 
storm is found to be enormous as it is re- 
ported in detail. A quarter of a mile of the 
sea wall between New Haven and Seaford 
has collapsed, 

The fears concerning the safety of the na- 
tional line steamer Erin, from New: York for 
London, have been greatly augmented by a 
report made by the British steamer Creole, 
at Bremen from New Orleans, which on First 
mo, gth saw a steamer’s life boat adrift, bear- 
ing the name Erin. The Creole brought the 
boat alongside and took from it ten ash oars 
and a mast and sail, A life buoy, a steam- 
er's bridge and an awning were also seen 
floating near the lite-boat. 

PoRTUGAL.—A large meeting was held on 
the 23d inst, to start a fund for the national 
defence, The Duke of Pomares presided. 
A committee of 120, consisting of leading citi- 
zens and naval and military officers, was ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions to the found, 
Anumber of speeches were made, in which 
England was bitterly assailed for the course 
she has followed in the dispute with Portu- 

al, and the French and Spanish lauded for 

r sympathy with the Portuguese. A 
number of subscriptions were made to the 
fund by persons present at the meeting. 
It is reported that a meeting was held at 
ro on the 26th inst. to denounce Eng- 
d, The Mayor presided, 

/URKEY.—Cholera is raging in Mesopota- 
mia, Asiatic Turkey, and 3000 deaths are re’ 
ow to have occurred there from the dis- 


__ GERMANy,—The Socialists won a notable 
Ory over the Imperial forces in the Reich- 
Slagon the 2sth inst, The contest had been 
Proceeding for days, the end being uncertain 
morning of the 25th. Up to that 
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time it was still stated and believed that 
Prince Bismarck would speak in support of 
the Government's bill to expel the Socialists 
from the Empire. But he did not appear, it 
being said in explanation of his absence that 
he was too ill to be present. Another expla- 
nation is given, however, to the effect that, 
being assured that even his voice could not 
stay the tide of opposition to his favorite mea- 
sure, and that his defeat would be less humil- 
iating if he did not himself appear to cham- 
pion the bill he concluded to stav away. By 
doing so he also gained the credit of not 
making the Government appear as interfer- 
ing in person tocoerce the conduct of the 
members of the Reichstag. 

Domestic.—An explosion of natural gas 
occurred in Pittsburg, Pa., on the morning of 
the 21st instant, completely wrecked a three- 
story frame dwelling on Thirty-eighth, near 
Butler street, killing one person almost in- 
stantly and seriously injuring eight others, 
two of whom may die, 

A dwelling in Columbus, Ohio, occupied 
by two families, was wrecked on the even- 
ing of the 24th inst. by an explosion of nat- 
ural gas, which had accumulated in the cel- 
lar from a leaking main. A woman was 
blown out of the house and was carried into 
a dwelling across the street, where a physi- 
cian was called to attend her. Spectators 
crowded into the house where shelay, Sud- 
denly this house was blown to pieces by a 
second explosion, and those inside were 
burfed in the wreck. The people in the 
street were prostrated by the shock, and 
panic-stricken horses attached to a fire truck 
dashed through the crowd, injuring many 
and killing an infant, which was knocked 
from its mother’s arms, Six persons in all 
were killed, in the hguses and the streets, and 
a number were injured, five, it is feared, fa- 
tally. 

The Brazilian Minister at Washington on 
the 24th inst. received from Ruy Barboza, the 

3razilian Minister of Finance, a telegram, 
dated Rio Janeiro, First month 24th, as fol- 
lows: ‘ The capital for the great national 
banking institution, to be known as the Na- 
tional Bank of the United States of Brazil, 
was subscribed to-day within four hours, 
The capital is one hundred million dollars,” 
Mr, Valente regards this as “ the crucial test 
of the confidence of the people in the sta- 
bility and permanency of the new Republic, 
When the capitalists at the seat of Govern- 
ment would within four ‘hours subscribe a 
hundred million dollars to a financial insti- 
tution to be controlled and managed by a 
new provisional Government it argued abso- 
lute and unwavering confidence.” 

The total value of the exports from the 
United States for the twelve months ended 
Twelfth mo, 31st, 1889, was $827,250,373. 
In 1888 the figures were $691,761,050. The 
value of the imports in 1889 was $770,302,- 
657, and in 1888, $725,411,37!. 





HE OVERSEERS or THE MONTHLY 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Western District, invite the members and 
attenders of Twelfth Street and Haverford 
Meetings, and any others interested, to a 
course of Lectures on some of the distin- 
guishing views of the Society of Friends, to 
be held in the Committee Room of Twelfth 
Street.Meeting-honse, at 8 P. M., as follows: 
Fifth day, First mo. 30, 1890—John B. 
Garrett, “‘ The Ethics of Quakerism.” 
Fifth-day, Second mo. 13, 1890—James E, 
Rhoads, “ Worship and Ministry.” 
Fifth-day, Third mo, 6, 1890— David Scull, 
“ The Ordinances,” 
On behalf of the Overseers, 
Jog. Capsury, Clerk, 
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RIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURE 

Course—A.ssociation Hall, Philadelphia. 
Five Lectures, embracing Literature, Art, 
Science, Travel—all Splendidly Illustrated. 

Fourth-day Evening Second month 5, 
Charles E. Bolton. Subject: “ Russia and 
the Romanoffs.” ‘With about ninety views, 

Fourth-day Evening, Second mo. 19th.— 
Prof. Wm. D. Marks, ‘The Practical Ap- 
plications of Electricity.” (Brilliant Experi- 
ments, ) 

Fourth-day Evening, Third mo, 5th.—Hené 
ry W. French, the Poet Orator, Subject: 
‘India: Pearls from the Orient.” 

Reserved Seats for Single Nights..... 75c. 
Stee LOOM oon. 0stencign s énhenebbes 5oc 
Tickets for sale at 1221 Chestnut Street, 


O GRADUATES OF FRIENDS’ SELECT 
School :—All graduates of Friends’ Select 
School are requested to send to the undersigned 
the names of any graduates of the school whom 
they can recollect, with the year of their gradua- 
tion and their present address. In the case of 
any graduates from the Girl’s School, now mar- 
ried, both their present and former names are de- 
sired. 
ANNA SCATTERGOOD, 3515 Powelton Ave., 
KATHARINE T. McCOLLin, 1823 Arch St., 
HOowARD W. TAYLOR, 140 N. Sixteenth St. 


“The Early Gihristian Ghurchy” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 





A handsome volume, of nearly 250 
The design of these Essays is to 
show, by Scriptural and Historical evi- 
dence, without controversy, the simplicity 
and power of the spiritual Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour. The analogy is shown 
between the simplicity of the faith and 
practice of the Early Church, and that of 
the Early Friends. 

Isaac Brown, of Kendai, England, one 
of the ripest scholars in our Branch of 
the Church, Thomas Chase, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Haverford College, 
James Wood, A.M., of Mt. Kisco, N. 
Y., William L. Pearson, Ph.D., of Leip- 
zig, President James E. Rhoads, M.D., 
of Bryn Mawr College, Henry Stanley 
Newman, cf England, President B. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa, and 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, Editor of Friends’ 
Review, have all expressed in terms of 
warm appreciation their conviction of 
the value of this work, as ‘an important 
addition to our standard literature.’’ 
Some of the workers in the field, also, 
have certified to its having been a means 
of great spiritual blessing to themselves. 


pages. 





PRICH, TWO DOLLARS. 





FOR SALE BY 


DAVID S.TABER &CO.. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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MEADER,—At Worcester, Otsego coun- 
ty, New York, Twelfth mo, 17th, 1889, after 
a brief illness, Mary T. Meader, a minister 
and member of Minneapolis Monthly Meet- 
ing, Minnesota. 

is mother in Israel had been an invalid 
for a number of years, being able to attend 
meetings only a portion of the time, and 
often then in great feebleness of body. Her 
presence and her words of encouragement 
and exhortations were always welcomed by 
her friends as well chosen and edifying. 
Mary Thompson was born in Slotusville, R. 
I,, in 1808, her.age being at the time of death, 
nearly 82 years, Her father, with his family, 
among whom were Olney and Wm, Thomp- 
son, both valued ministers in the church, re- 
moved to Pittsfield, N, H., while she was 
quite a child. She was married in 1833 to 
john Meader, of Meadorboro, N. H., where 
they resided until their removal to Musca- 
tine, Ia., in 1854. Here in 1857 she was call- 
ed upon to part with her loved companion 
and assume the care and instruction of the 
children given unto them With Christian 
courage and self-sacrifice she performed the 
task allotted to her, In 1871, her sons and 
son-in-law having entered upon business in 
Minneapolis, she removed there with them 
and she has since called that place her home. 
At the time-of her death she was visiting 
some friends in the east. She sweetly and 
ager yan passed away from life of earth to 
ife of glory, often saying, ‘ Allis well; all 
is well;” sometimes calling upon her dear 
Lord as if expecting Him to come for her; 
then again would she repeat with expectant 
voice, 
“O, land of rest, for thee I sigh, 
When will the moment come 
When i shall lay my armor by, 
And dwell in peace at home ?” 

The funeral was held at the residence of 
her son, Wm. F, Meader, of Minneapolis, 
Twelfth mo, 21st, 1889. 


CARTER,—On Eleventh mo, 2, 1889, Celia, 
widow of the late Henry Carter, and daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Sarah Morriss, aged 75 

ears ; a member of Hartland Monthly Meet- 
ing, Marshall county, Iowa. She was left 
an orphan when quite young, but the Chris- 
tian counsel of her mother ever remained 
with her. She was converted young in years, 
and most of life afterward lived a consistent 
Christian, though not always as faithful as 
she desired, She had much faith in prayer, 


- Said her prayers had been answered many 


times in unexpected ways. During the last 


week of her sickness she often engaged in. 


prayer for herself and children; also the 
church and the missionaries, wherever lo- 
cated, and especially those in Jamaica, as 
the work there was ever dear to her, She 
had been an invalid for more than twenty 
years. She needed no special preparation 
for death, and when it came she was ready 
to enter into the full joys of God's salvation. 


OSBORN.—William Osborn was born in 
Randolph county, North Carolina, in 1798 ; 
was married to Keziah Harvey in 1818; re- 
moved to Wayne county, Indiana, where he 
resided but a short time ; then removed to 
Grant county, Indiana, where he lived for 
fifty years, then removed to Miami county, 
Indiana, where he lived with his daughter 
the remainder of his life, He had a member- 
ship in the Society of Friends by birthright, 
which he retained all his life, He lived a 
consistent and conscientious member, strictly 
adhering to his convictions of right as taught 
by his church in his day. Deceased First 
mo, 2, 1890, aged 91 years, 





JONES—ARNOLD,.—First month 11th, 
1890, Jane Jones, wife of Isaac Jones, aged 
85 years ; a member of Lost Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Tennessee. Also, Elmina A. Ar- 
nold, on the 18th of First mo,, 1890, in the 
23d year of her age, a granddaughter of the 
above and member of the same meeting. 

Christian Worker please copy. 


BUNDY.—At his home near Monrovia, 
Morgan county, Indiana, Tenth month 27th, 
1889, John Bundy, a member of West Union 
Monthly Meeting, aged 84 years. 


He was born in Perquimons county, North 
Carolina, in 1805. When twenty-six years 
of age he was received into membership with 
Friends, and was married to Mary Moore, 
In 1858 he removed with his family to Mon- 
rovia, Indiana, During the later years of his 
life his voice was often heard in the assem- 
bles of the people in ‘praise, prayer and ex- 
hortation. , When, on account of the decline 
of his health, he could no longer attend meet- 
ings, his greatest concern was for the salva- 
tion of souls; and he desired that his friends 
everywhere should know that his last testi- 
mony was to “the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” Six of his chil- 
dren had the privilege of ministering to the 
requirements and comfort of his last hours, 
On Sabbath evening he entered the city whose 
streets are gold, to commence the Sabbath 
of rest that knows no end, 
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Translate Ls 9 to 15. 


8 Mill inch niche knell fetch match srefrh b, ‘ige. 
6 Message judge waxen injure muscle deposit m “b'q_; 
7 Vessel citizen Mark agency hotel hasten maxiru. 
Word-signs. 8—Help notwithstanding New York City 


i Big beg bag bock buck book wife south. 

2 Itch edge egg ash ill Al at pack. 

4 Cob knock lock rub tub rum took shook, 

5 Wide wives twice few due new musty rusty. 
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The short vowel signs are made very small an4 light. 
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The members of the class are now able tg 
write letters using stenographic character 
exclusively. 

Prepared especially for the Friends’ Ry. 
view by Prof, Eldon Moran, of St, Louis, 
Mo, (Copyrighted.) 

There is probably no other thing that has 
caused so many people to fail in their en. 
deavors to become reporters as a lack of con. 
fidence in short-hand, Too often we hear 
beginners say : “I will try it and see whether 
I can succeed or not.” The young man or 
woman who, after seeing that thousands of 
others have made a success of short-hand, 
cannot say, “I will succeed,” had better not 
spend time or money upon it, or, in fact, upon 
anything else that requires a little study and 
application, 

To become a fair reporter is no herculean 
task. requiring the work of years, and then 
to be acquired by only a “ born few.” 

Short-hand has become greatly improved 
of late years, and is based upon real scien- 
tific principles, Any one with ordinary ability 
can master it and become able t6 write from 
four to six times faster than long-hand, 


le. L. 5. 
If 
a word contains two or more stems, it can usually be de- 


Lot cuts wood. 


. § Bill gets bat; 
Mnemonical rhymes: { Kills red rat. { Dot does good. 
When a second place short vowel occurs between two 


stems, it is placed by the second, The rule briefly stated 
Desk cabbage picnic 


Dick Jack pig Ditch 


Sentences. 1. Amos has his bow in readiness. 2. He is 


‘waiting for the ducks to come up to the decoy. 3. Ed is 


Exercise—Write with vowels: 
dim Jim gem beck bell catch latch patch jam dam rob 


st stem, and all others by the second. Wi is expressed 
dock shock shop duck dumb chum gum thumb nook 
spell early bill many among live heavy damage enough 
Alabama Tuesday Sunday Saturday discuss this. 
too weak to make his way along the stony path up the 


ciphered even if the vowels are omitted. See Ls 6 and 7. 
cook dusty valley. Without vowels: 


is: 2nd place long and all first place vowels, are put by the 
Propet names are indicated by a double underscore; as 
Mark, L. 7. Common words are not usually vocalized. 


by @ small right-angle, and long u by a semi-circ 
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